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EDITORIALS 


The Southern Speech Bulletin, official organ of the Southern 
Association of Teacher of Speech, makes its debut with this issue. We 
believe that this magazine will increase the usefulness of this organi- 
zation. 

Our plan at present is to publish two bulletins each school year, 
until our membership and the demand increase sufficiently for us to 
make it a quarterly magazine. We do not believe that this magazine 
will conflict in any way with any existing Speech magazine. Nor do 
we intend that it shall in the future. Rather, we hope it will be helpful 
to other publications instead of a presumptious competition. 


We hope to have a number of articles by many people in each issue, 
rather than a few articles by a restricted number. We want to present 
the problems of our section of the country; we want the solution of 
these problems by those who have found a solution. We want this 
magazine to be a practical one. It will be if each member of the South- 
ern Association of Teachers of Speech will contribute. We invite each 
of you to contribute an article or articles. 

Now is the time to work for our Speech departments in elementary 
schools, in high schools, in colleges, and in universities. Many states 
have committees working on a revision of their curricula ; and curricula 
are being changed year by year. Unless we become intrenched now, it 
will be a long time before we have another such opportunity. Let us 
put our shoulder to the wheel and help our own school and other 
schools. 

For these reasons this bulletin has been changed to a magazine in 
place of the old mimeograph sheet. 

We are proud of this first issue. Many outstanding Southerners, 
now living in other sections of the country, have most graciously con- 
tributed. Others will contribute to the next issue. Let us do as well 
for ourselves as they have done for us. 

It is my sincere hope that this magazine may be continued, and 
that it may become more useful with each succeeding issue. 

Rose B. Jounson, President. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Our 1935-36 meeting will be held in Gainesville, Florida, April 
14-18. The tournaments will be held April 14, 15, and until noon the 
16th. The regular convention will begin at noon the 16th and close 
after the noon luncheon Saturday, April 18. April is a delightful time 
of the year to visit Florida. It will make a pleasant break in the spring 
term. Mr. H. P. Constans is convention chairman, and we all know 
that will make a successful convention. Furthermore, we are planning 
an excellent program that we hope will be a real inspiration. Let’s all 
plan to go to Gainesville. 


Join all three Speech asociations—the National, your State, and 
the Southern Association. 


NEW COMMITTEE 


The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech has formed a 
new committee to try to get colleges and universities to give entrance 
credit for high school speech. The committee is to be known as THE 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SPEECH CRED- 
IT RECOGNITION. Mr. H. P. Constans of the University of Flor- 
ida is chairman. There is to be a member from each Southern state. 
The committee is composed of: 


ALABAMA—Mtr. T. Earle Johnson, University. 
ARKANSAS—Mr. Virgil L. Baker, University. 
FLORIDA—Mr. H. P. Constans, University, Chairman. 
GEORGIA—Acceptance not received as yet. 
KENTUCKY—Mr. Louis Clifton, University. 
LOUISIANA—Dr. Giles W. Gray, L. S. U. 
MISSISSIPPI—Mr. Dwight W. Wentz, University. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Acceptance not received as yet. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Mr. George McKie, University. 
TENNESSEE—Dr. John B. Emperor, University. 
TEXAS—Mr. Elwood Griscom, University. 
VIRGINIA—Acceptance not received as yet. 
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THE 1935 CONVENTION 
OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH 


By ArLeIGH B. WILLIAMSON, PRESIDENT 


So fresh in my mind is the Southern hospitality of the New 
Orleans’ convention that I cannot visualize any future convention, 
including the one for which I am responsible this year, rivaling in 
pleasantness the visit of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech to the South. However, while Chicago cannot, perhaps, offer 
the environment of New Orleans, there are other worthy considera- 
tions in regard to a convention besides environment, and it is of these, 
in connection with this year’s convention, I would speak in this brief 
letter to my Southern colleagues. 

The convention is to be held in the commodious, yet reasonably 
priced, Hotel Stevens. So, we shall be assured of sufficiently large 
meeting-rooms and plenty of them. But what is of real importance is 
the program scheduled within those rooms. 

In developing the program, I have felt that the times in which we 
are living dictate something of what must be included. The pre-depres- 
sion, placid and contented educational community is now shell-torn 
and aching. Many of the subjects of hereditary respectibility have 
suffered direct hits. As regards speech, we perhaps will not be able to 
tell whether or not we have been hit until the end of the bombardment. 
In the meantime, it is well that we critically examine our lines, that a 
surprise attack may not find us with irreparable weaknesses. 

Thus, the 1935 convention, while continuing a sufficient number of 
programs on the new experiments, researches, and discoveries of our 
profession, will devote a considerable number of programs to an exam- 
ination of the ideas and ideals upon which our teaching procedures are 
based, and a critical study and analysis of those procedures themselves. 
If this self-examination results in nothing more, it should afford 
excellent opportunity for every member to gain a better understanding 
of what various teachers are accomplishing, and their methods of 
attainment. Personally, I shall be greatly disappointed if it does not do 
much more than that, if it does not reveal correctible weaknesses, if it 
does not show new paths, if it does not stimulate to new effort and 
inspire with a sense of worthy destiny. 
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A splendid high school and elementary school program is being 
prepared by a coordinating committee of grade, high school, teacher 
college, and university teachers. More time will be allowed to these 
programs than ever before. Miss Borchers, chairman, has asked for a 
scheduling of what would seem to amount to two full days of sessions. 
At least one full day of this time will be devoted to demonstrations of 
methods in all the subjects of our field. 


The American Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech meets 
with us, and President Travis has promised one program adapted to 
the needs of teachers of grade and high schools. The National Theatre 
Conference sessions will be held just prior to our convention; then 
during our scheduled time there will be a joint program of the two 
societies. 


The number of general-session programs will be increased over 
previous years, and there will be continuity between the general ses- 
sions and the sectional meetings which will follow. Those aiding me 
in this program building are: H. A. Wichelns, Cornell, the relation of 
speech to present educational tendencies; E. C. Mabie, Iowa, theatre 
and dramatic art; Everett Hunt, Swarthmore, evaluation of graduate 
study and research; Gladys Borchers, Wisconsin, grade and high 
schools; Clarence T. Simon, Northwestern, speech correction; Giles 
Gray, Louisiana, phonetics and speech science; Wilbur S. Howell, 
Princeton, rhetoric and public speaking; Harry G. Barnes, Iowa, the 
fundamentals course ; Donald Hayworth, Akron, speech measurements ; 
C. Harold King, Colgate, curricular revisions; J. F. O’Brien, Penn 
State, debate ; and Davis Edwards, Chicago, oral interpretation of liter- 
ature. These program sponsors have drawn into service some of the 
best-known and ablest men of our profession and they have arranged 
many of the sessions on the plan of the panel discussion. It is hoped 
that all programs will permit time for general discussion from the floor. 


Program aside, our Southern colleagues touched in New Orleans a 
soft spot in the hearts of those of us who come from other sections of 
the country, and we should like to renew in Chicago the warm friend- 
ships which in many cases had their inception last Christmas. 
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CONTESTS FOR 1936 


By A. A. Hopkins, THrrpD VICE-PRESIDENT 
University of Florida 


Under the sponsorship of the Southern Association of Teachers 
of Speech, the annual tournament of speech contests has become the 
climax of the year’s work for an increasingly large number of students 
and teachers in Southern colleges and universities. The tournament 
consists of contests in debate, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, after- 
dinner speaking, and poetry reading. Each school may have entrants 
in as many of these events as it desires. The schedule is so arranged 
that an individual student may participate in more than one contest. 
The 1936 tournament is to be held at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. The dates for the tournament are April 14, starting at 
8:30 a. m., April 15, and up to noon on April 16. All contests are to be 
concluded before the meetings of the professional conference begin. 

The tournament can be run off much more to your satisfaction 
and convenience, if those in charge know in advance the number of 
entries in each event. I am therefore asking, in fact ruling, that all 
entries must be reported to me on or before April 1, 1936. An entry 
blank will be sent you with the March issue of this publication. A fee 
of $1.00 for each event entered by a team or a speaker must accom- 
pany the entry. If for any reason entrants are unable to reach the 
tournament, the fee will be returned. 


DEBATE 


Organization: In the tournament at Gainesville, Florida, April 
14-16, 1936, each school will enter as a school, and will be expected to 
debate both sides of the question. Institutions may enter from two to 
four representatives in debate, shifting the personnel of the team from 
debate to debate at will. No more than four speakers will be used by 
any school. There will be two speakers on each side in each debate. 
Ten minutes will be allowed each speaker for constructive argument 
and five for rebuttal. The “round-robin” plan of organization will be 
followed. Schools will be grouped consecutively on the basis of the 
letters which they draw. 

Judging: Judges will be assigned by lot; no judge, obviously, 
officiating in a debate in which his own team is participating. The 
officiating will be so distributed that, in so far as possible, no faculty 
representative will judge any school more than once. 
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In case there are two or more “round-robins” going simultaneous- 
ly, judges in any one series will be assigned from those schools partici- 
pating in a different series. Immediately after the close of the first 
series, the winners of the groups will meet for a final series, which will 
be organized, as nearly as possible, on the same plan as the first. In 
case two or more schools are tied in any group, as happened two years 
ago, all those so tied will enter the final series on an equal basis. 


DEBATE QUESTION 


In each of the past three years, the question has arisen in informal 
conversations, as to the advisability of always using the Pi Kappa 
Delta question. Probably this matter should be discussed by the direc- 
tors of debating in a scheduled meeting. However, if a majority will 
indicate their desire for a change this year, I shall be guided by their 
wishes. If a different debate subject is desired, it wil! facilitate the 
choice of such question, if those desiring a change will suggest one or 
more topics for preferential voting; so that the question chosen may be 
made known as early as possible. Therefore, I am asking that every 
director of debating who has had in past or who proposes this year to 
have students entered in debate please to let me know at once (a) 
whether or not you favor using a question other than the Pi Kappa 
Delta proposition, (b) if you do, suggest one or more suitable subjects. 
I will inform everyone who answers this call, as to the results. 

As already stated, the debates will be run off as they have been 
for the past three years, on the basis of the “round-robin” plan, with 
every school being assured of a minimum of at least five and probably 
six debates. 


SUGGESTIONS 


It has been suggested that a meeting of all directors of debating, 
especially those serving as judges, should be held after the debates are 
all over, at which time each judge would point out briefly the decisive 
factors in the debates he judged. Think this over, and I shall ascer- 
tain before the debates start whether or not the majority desire such 
a meeting. 

Another suggestion apropos of this judging business refers to 
plan wherein each team ranks all the teams it has met. These rankings 
would then constitute the only decisions rendered. How would you like 
to try it? 

At the Tau Kappa Alpha dinner held during the SATS tournament 
at Sparantaburg, S. C., April, 1935, it was decided that the Southern 
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Division of TKA meet again in 1936 with the SATS, and a motion 
was passed to the effect that TKA sponsor at the 1936 meeting “con- 
vention” or some other experimental debating. It has seemed to some 
that the most favorable time for such activity would be during the 
days of the professional convention, which follow the regular tourna- 
ment. TKA officers and students would make the necessary plans 
and announcements, and TKA people would have charge of the meet- 
ings. However, all students attending the tournament would have the 
opportunity to participate. As early as possible in the forensic season 
several problems might be announced, which, at the time for the “con- 
vention” debating could be presented by participants in the form of 
motions, bills, or resolutions, and after a limited time for debate, 
adopted or rejected. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 

As the general subject for the extemporaneous speaking contest, 
a major problem of the time will be announced not later than December 
15, 1935. Contest speeches of not more than eight nor less than six 
minutes duration will be made on special phases of the large problem. 
These special topics will be drawn by the contestants one hour before 
the contest is to start. 

My chief reason for not announcing a general subject at this time 
is that I want to be sure to have a problem distinctly different from the 
proposition for debate. I shall be glad to receive suggested problems 
from all those interested. 


ORATORY 


Free choice of subject will be allowed. The oration used in this 
contest must not have been used in other than local contests. No oration 
is to consume less than eight minutes or more than ten minutes. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 


In the belief that after-dinner speeches should be carefully pre- 
pared with a view to the nature of the occasion, I am asking that each 
entrant in this contest consider the occasion for the speech to be exactly 
what it will be, viz; an annual rieeting of students interested in the 
various phases of extracurricular speech work, and the faculty mem- 
bers engaged in guiding them in their preparations. Each speech must 
be between five and seven minutes in length. “A good after-dinner 
speech may be humorous. It must be entertaining”. 

The publication of a volume of after-dinner speeches is contem- 
plated. I should like to have copies of your speeches, revised to include 
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impromptu felicities, turned in to me as soon as possible after the con- 
test. Then a contest will ensue to see which look good enough on paper 
to include in the collection to be published. 


POETRY READING 


Poetry reading was not on the program of activities at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., 1935. Therefore, I want your opinions on some phases of 
this part of our work. (a) Should poetry reading be made a part of 
our 1936 tournament program? (b) If it is, should it be regarded as a 
contest affair with a winner to be declared, or should it be purely a 
matter of artistic and cultural enjoyment and stimulation? If the 
response seems to favor its inclusion, I shall have suitable material 
selected and distributed to all those who signify by your response that 
you are interested. Personally, I should be very glad to see this phase 
of our work continued. 


IN CONCLUSION 


An opportunity to visit FLORIDA is the hope of young and old, 
and the rest of us, too. This tournament and convention afford the 
occasion,—and an ideal occasion; since it combines business and pleas- 
ure. And let me assure you that you will have a big time down here. 
Therefore, I would urge that in making your plans for the year, you 
provide in your budget for the jaunt to Florida. Your officers will do 
all in their power to make the 1936 meeting of the SATS and the tour- 
nament the most profitable and in every way the most satisfactory we 
have ever had. Old members will be there, I’m sure. Let’s enroll new 
members and new schools. 


I want every teacher of Speech or coach of speech activities who 
reads this to write to me on the following matters: 


1. Should poetry reading be made a part of our 1936 program? 
2. If it is, should it be in the nature of a contest or a festival? 


3. Do you favor using as the subject for debate a proposition 
different from the PKD question? 


4. If you do, what do you suggest? 
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LIBRARY FACILITIES FOR SPEECH WORK 
IN SOME SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


By H. P. Constans 


University of Florida 


When I came to the University of Florida a few years ago, one 
of the first questions that came to mind was to what extent is our 
library supplied with books and periodicals in and related to the field 
of Speech. Upon inquiry | found that due to the combined circum- 
stances of limited funds and lack of interest on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Speech there were very few books available. I was chagrined 
to learn that only a few copies of our national publication, The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, were in the stacks. I was amazed to learn 
that we were not subscribing to the Journal at that time. I was 
delighted to discover that our librarian was eager to assist us in secur- 
ing am adequate supply of books in our field. Needless to say one of 
my first official acts was to have our library subscribe to the Journal. 

It is common experience that one question leads to others. How 
can we as an academic profession hope to give our students the best 
training in Speech without a well-stocked library? How can we hope 
to foster a love for the drama as a form of literature if there are few 
plays available for their reading? How dare we embark on graduate 
work? These questions were the propelling power for this study which 
was started in the fall of 1932. 

Our inquiry was directed to the librarians of 250 colleges and 
universities located in 15 Southern States. Our letters did not ask that 
an exact count be made of the books in or related to the field of Speech, 
but we did request that they give us a reasonably accurate estimate. 
We used the Dewey Decimal Classification and asked a report on ten 
numbers. Our final question requested information as to what Speech 
periodicals were available and what ones they were then taking. 

Reports were received from 94 institutions, 54 privately supported, 
40 state supported. The books on which a report was given may be 
grouped in three large divisions: 1. Voice Science (Phonetics, Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Neurology of the Vocal Organs, Speech Pathol- 
ogy), 2. Drama (Theatre, Stage, Dramatic Art, Twentieth Century 
Plays), 3. Speech Literature (Composition and Delivery, Interpreta- 
tion, Argumentation and Debate, Oratory). 
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The results which are given below are not meant to be used for 
comparison as between states, institutions within a state, or state and 
privately supported schools. I do hope that they may stimulate us to 
inquire into our own library facilities, and they may give us a strong 
talking point for making available to students in Speech more of the 
literature in their field of study. Among the privately supported 
schools the fewest reporting was one school from each of three states 
and the greatest number reporting was eight schools from the state of 
North Carolina. The 54 privately supported schools reported that in 
1932 they had a total of 14, 919 books in or related to Speech work; 
this is a rough average of 276+ books. The average of the five schools 
in Oklahoma which sent in a report is considerably below this average, 
while that of five schools in Tennessee is considerably above. Of this 
average 10 of the books are in Voice Science; the remainder is almost 
equally divided between Drama and Speech Literature. When we 
consider the 40 state supported schools which sent in a report, we find 
that in the same year of 1932 they had available in their libraries 
24,674 books in or related to Speech work, or an approximate average 
of 616+ books. The two schools reporting from Mississippi have the 
lowest average which is in marked contrast with the four Texas schools 
which have almost double the average. Of this 616+ average, 31 of 
the books are in Voice Science, 310 in Drama, and the remainder in 
Speech Literature. I have no way of knowing how these averages 
compare with those in other sections of the country, but I do know that 
it is difficult to build a strong department unless we keep ourselves 
and our students abreast of the best knowledge which is usually 
embodied in the books being published in our field. 

How have we fared during the past two years? This question led 
us to follow up our first letter with one in 1934. In this inquiry we 
listed their previous report and asked them to record this time the 
number of books added to each classification. To their libraries the 
54 privately supported schools have added an average of 80+ books 
since 1932; the 40 state supported schools averaged an increase of 
185+. Over 95% of these books are related either to Drama or Speech 
Literature. Either there is not much literature available in the division 
of Voice Science or we are not as interested in it as we are in the other 
divisions. Probably a better explanation is that as a section we have 
not reached the stage where we teach many courses or do much work 
of a graduate nature in Voice Science. 

The really distressing fact brought out by our inquiry comes to 
light when we examine the periodical report. While 37 of the privately 
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supported school libraries have now on their shelves some magazine 
on Drama, only 19 of them have available The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. The state supported schools present a slightly better record as 
30 of them take some drama magazine, but only 25 are subscribing to 
the Journal. Of the 94 schools reporting, 50 of them do not subscribe 
to the official publication of our profession. I do not know how this 
would compare with other sections of the country, nor do I care. But 
I do desire and hope that this year all institutions of collegiate rank 
in the South will see that in their library is available our publication, 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


+) & 2 ee 2 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Mary Eleanor Lutz was a fellowship pupil and director of 
the choral reading group at Louisiana State University 1934-35. Miss 
Lutz had choral reading as the subject for her Master’s thesis at 
LS. W. 


Miss Carrie Rasmussen is a teacher in the Elementary schools of 
Madison, Wisconsin. During the summer session she teaches in the 
University of Wisconsin. Miss Rasmussen has relatives living in the 
South and frequently visits them. 


Miss Gail Patrick is a moving picture actress with the Paramount 
studios. Although she has been in Hollywood less than three years, 
she has appeared in twenty-eight pictures. Paramount is to star her in 
the near future. Gail Patrick was Margaret Fitzpatrick, a graduate of 
Woodlawn High School and Howard College in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. She lived all of her life in Birmingham until she went to Holly- 
wood in 1932. 
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SPEECH EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
By G. E. DENSMORE 


Executive Secretary of The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Associate Professor of Public Speaking 
University of Michigan 


In addition to the usual work offered in Speech Education by the 
Department of Speech at the University of Michigan, our department 
has for years been active in the field of adult education. 

In discussing the subject of SPEECH EDUCATION FOR 
ADULTS, I shall limit myself, in the first instance, to Practical Public 
Speaking, and in the second instance, I shall confine myself to an 
explanation of what has been done by our department at the University 
of Michigan, to provide instruction in Practical Public Speaking for 
adults. 

The purpose of this discussion is to describe briefly the method by 
which this one phase of our departmental work is made available to 
the people of the state, in order that other teachers of Speech may, if 
they find merit in our methods, undertake similar activities. 


RADIO TALKS ON PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Through an affiliation with a Detroit radio station, one of the 
largest stations in the middle west, we have been able for a number of 
years to give Sunday afternoon radio talks on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of effective speaking. Each talk is fifteen minutes in length with 
ten minutes devoted to the discussion of the subject under consideration 
and the remaining five minutes used to answer questions that have 
been received during the week by mail. The talks are arranged in the 
proper sequence to permit a complete lecture course during each 
semester. No attempt has ever been made to organize any members of 
the audience into a class ana no credit is given for the work. The 
results of this type of instruction have been, (1) a tremendous amount 
of correspondence from the state of Michigan, as well as from four 
neighboring states and one province in Canada; (2) requests for 
classroom instruction from individuals and groups in cities adjacent to 
Ann Arbor; (3) calls for lectures to be given before audiences through- 
out the area served by the radio. 


RADIO TALKS ON THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 
OF COMMON WORDS 


Like the Radio Talks on Practical Public Speaking, this program 
is broadcast over the Detroit station every Sunday afternoon. In this 
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type of program, the more common words frequently mispronounced 
are presented with their correct prcnunciation, exact meaning, and 
derivation. Each word that is discussed is first spelled, then pro- 
nounced correctly after attention has been called to the common mis- 
pronunciation. Its historical derivation is then given and finally the 
word is used in an illustrative sentence. At the end of each talk, time 
is allotted for a rapid review of each word presented where only the 
correct pronunciation is repeated. As the radio audience is invited to 
send in words for consideration in the broadcast, every proram is a 
request program. As a matter of fact, the requests are so numerous 
that the great majority of words have to be explained by letter. The 
correspondence involved is so heavy that a full-time secretary is 
required to handle it. Other results of this instruction are requests for 
personal talks before audience and courses of instruction. No credit is 
given for this work. 


CLASSROOM COURSES IN PRACTICAL PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


For. a period of over fifteen years, we have been offering class- 
room courses in Practical Public Speaking for adults. These courses 
have been given in cities adjacent to Ann Arbor, but principally in 
Detroit. The courses fall into two classifications: (1) Credit courses 
given under the supervision of the University of Michigan Extension 
Division; (2) Non-credit courses given privately for professional, 
business, and social organizations. 

The credit courses are open to the general public. Each student 
must pay the university a fee of ten dollars which entitles him to two 
hours’ credit at the university upon completion of the course which 
continues for seventeen weeks. If the student has matriculated at the 
university, his credit will count toward the first degree. If the student 
has not matriculated, the credit will be held in abeyance until he does 
matriculate. These classes meet once a week for a two-hour evening 
period. The classes are usually composed of doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
business executives, and high school and college teachers, the majority 
of whom are college graduates and not interested in credit. 

The non-credit courses are limited to the employees of the partic- 
ular business or professional organization which has arranged for the 
instruction. These classes meet once a week for a two-hour period 
for ten weeks. Courses of this nature have been given for the execu- 
tives of many of the automotive organizations, public utility organiza- 
tions, general industrial organizations, as well as many professional 
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and social roups. The personnel of the class is usually limited to the 
junior and senior business executive, the professional man or woman, 
and club officers, most of whom are college graduates. 

The classroom procedure is essentially the same in both the credit 
and the non-credit course. At the first meeting, the course is explained 
in detail and each member present is called upon for a self-introduction 
talk at his seat. At the second meeting, pre-assigned short talks of the 
personal experience nature are given from the front of the room. For 
the third meeting, a longer talk is given from the platform. A portion 
of the class period of each of these three meetings has been devoted to 
general criticisms of the talks given and to discussions of the essential 
features of effective speaking, a mimeographed outline of which is 
handed to each student. From this point, the criticisms become per- 
sonal, and therefore the program for the fourth meeting is a “work- 
out” program. At this meeting, the student takes the platform prepared 
to give a three-minute speech. As soon as the necessity arises, he is 
interrupted by the instructor for criticisms and not allowed to continue 
until he demonstrates an improvement. This type of public criticism 
is supplemented with a private conference wherein the student is given 
help in organizing his speech material and suggestions for improve- 
ment in diction. This type of program is continued for two or three 
meetings, depending upon the progress made. As soon as the class is 
ready, a “demonstration program” is announced. For this program, 
each student gives a carefully prepared five-minute talk on a subject 
of his own choosing. The significant feature of this program is that 
each member of the class brings one or more guests who completely fill 
the room and provide the speakers with an inspiring audience. 

Following the “demonstration program”, additional ‘workout 
programs” are given wherein written as well as oral criticisms are made 
by both instructor and students. Model speeches are read and analyzed 
as examples for form, diction, sentence structure, methods of develop- 
ment, types of introductions, and conclusions. Practice is given in the 
delivery of different types of platform speeches. One or more meet- 
ings are held at one of the local radio stations where practice in radio 
speaking is given. 

Shortly before the end of the course, the class selects its best 
speakers who participate in a “demonstration program” which is held 
at the University, at Ann Arbor, where the speech students on campus 
meet with the adults, and participate in their program. 

The course ends with a banquet held in the city where the course 
is given. The class selects the place where the banquet will be held, 
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chooses an entertainment committee, and elects a toastmaster. Each 
member of the class brings guests and thereby an enlarged audience is 
again provided to whom the class members must deliver their after- 
dinner speeches, the final speeches in the course. 


AMERICAN SPEECH IN THIS CHANGING 
AGE* 


By WILLIAM Norwoop BRIGANCE 


Why does it matter whether my speech is good or bad, some insist, 
so long as I am understood. But is the issue so simple as this? 

Man has codified a system of sounds known as language, the most 
intricate code in existence. We might paraphrase Wendell Johnson 
by saying that he uses it for translating thought into idle gossip and 
serious conversation, for transacting business and articulating sonnets, 
for winning his helpmate and deifying his Maker. There is no escape 
from its daily and hourly use. Printing and writing are supplements, 
but in daily affairs they cannot be substitutes. It is the greatest 
man-made creation under the heavens—without which all other crea- 
tions would be impossible—and he who masters it not, or who masters 
it ill, must live the less abundant life. 

Yet millions speak ill because they care not. “I c’n make ’em 
unnerstan’ me, ’n thas enough, isn’t it?” That, of course, depends on 
one’s standard. By such a standard one might fittingly wear overalls 
at a dinner party, (“ they keep me warm, don’t they?”) or carry food 
to the mouth with a knife (“gets it in, doesn’t it?”). 

Good speech, we admit, is a late acquisition of the American peo- 
ple, and we do not need to apologize for its lateness. More literally 
than Caesar, “we came, we saw, we conquered,” this new continent. It 
took courage and energy, and we can be proud of those attributes in 
our forebears. It took applied skill in the use of the gun, the axe, and 
the plow. Good speech assuredly was no asset in this physical con- 
quest, and we lost that which was brought from the Old World. But 
the physical conquest is now over and the frontier has vanished. There 
are no longer virgin forests to be girdled by the axe, no longer is a gun 
required for procuring food or for defense against aboriginals, and 
fewer people are handling the plow. Ours is a new day, “New Lords, 
new laws.” It is a world of social and economic impact wherein we 
are in constant elbow-reach of our fellows. Few, if any, of us are 


“This article is a chapter in a forthcoming book by Dr. Brigance. 
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otherwise engaged than in selling personalities, goods, or ideas; and 
speech is our medium of exchange. It is almost literally true that good 
speech has replaced the gun and the axe as an instrument of survival 
on fittest terms. 

In this we are following the beaten path of all older societies. We 
could dig out the records of Athens and Rome, and show that as their 
civilizations matured good speech became a part of the order. But the 
fact is well known and we mention it only in passing. Likewise when 
France lifted herself to the foremost of western nations under Louis 
XIV good speech was made deliberately a part of the new order. 
Louis had encouraged factories and had embellished Paris with mag- 
nificent buildings, but he was too shrewd to believe that these alone 
would bring foreign trade to France. He must, in modern language, 
sell France to the world as a cultural center and draw to it both the 
tourists and luxury trade of that day. To aid in that ambitious enter- 
prise he drew also from the field of letters. Moliere, Boileau, and a 
host of others had elevated literary taste, and the French Academy had 
launched its tremendous project for a comprehensive dictionary of the 
French language. Interest in good speech was already at a high level 
among the educated, and Louis shrewdly made it also the ally of big 
business. Persons of inelegant diction were not tolerated at the court 
and they were passed over in appointing public office holders. France 
experienced a wave of speech consciousness that brought results, at 
least in the improvement of its diction. Whether this was as important 
an ally of business as Louis thought, I do not pretend to know, but at 
least none will deny that the Grand Monarch did make France the 
cultural, intellectual, and business center of the world; and that it 
remains today, if not the cultural center, at least the tourist center. 

After spending thirteen months in that country, | am not prepared 
to say that every Frenchman uses cultured speech, but none who has 
been there will question the statement that French speech is relatively 
cultured, that it is an index of social standing, and that good speech is 
an asset in business and the professions. 

This is true also of England. Persons there with unacceptable 
speech may find employment in a hotel, for example, but they must 
remain content with polishing brass or pushing a mop. To be even a 
waiter their speech must pass muster. To be a nurse for children it is 
not sufficient to have training and experience in that field. Speech 
must be acceptable, indeed of a high grade, for families who employ 
nurses consider it vital that their children hear only cultured speech in 
those early formative years. In short, a scrub-woman or truck driver 
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may speak Cockney, but those who come into contact with the buying 
public must present good speech as letters of credit. 

Nor is this English snobbery, as Americans may think at first. 
It is a condition found in all countries where civilization has attained 
a reasonable maturity. Partly it is cultural, but not mainly so. For 
as population grows dense, as the youthful era of reckless exploitation 
is curbed, and as technological inventions make unemployment a severe 
problem, the sheer competition for a livelihood grows stern. The 
salesman, the business man, even the clerk or waitress, whose speech is 
good attracts more customers than is the one who is careless. The 
customers may not analyze it in terms of good speech; they may call it 
personality, courtesy, selling ability, or what you will. But good speech 
is at the core and sooner or later the business world discovers it. From 
that moment is speech reckoned as the ally of profits and dividends. 
This is what has happened in Europe and is in the process of happen- 
ing in America. 

America has definitely entered the age of industrialism where good 
speech, plays a major role in competition, and slowly its leaders are 
recognizing this fact. I was talking to an American business woman 
from New York a short time ago. “I came to New York as an interior 
decorator,” she said, “and I was well qualified for my profession. I 
had studied both in this country and in Paris; that is, I had studied 
interior decorating. But I quickly found that I had also to study good 
speech, which I had hitherto not given a thought. In New York, you 
know, it is impossible to jude people by their dress, for anybody can 
dress well. You may come from the East Side or from Fifth Avenue 
and be dressed exactly alike. But the moment you open your mouth 
you betray your background. Your clothes tell where you have done 
your shopping. Your speech tells who you are! If you are to get 
anywhere in my profession, or to reach the highest level in any profes- 
sion, your speech must display the same good quality as your clothes.” 

During the past nineteen years I have spoken a good many words 
on the disregard of good speech in America, but events of the last few 
years have led me to wonder if my words were not too emphatic, or if 
I had not failed to sense the undercurrent toward good speech in 
America which is now swelling into a wave. I have watched, often 
with anxiety during these late lean financial years, to see if graduates 
of my institution could find a foothold in the business world; and year 
after year I have seen the few with superior speech leave the college 
halls and walk into the best jobs open to men of their age and training. 
One of them returned to my office the other day. Immediately after 
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graduation four years ago he had secured his first job from a field of 
nearly a hundred applicants, after the manager had interviewed every 
leading applicant. He was looking for the man with the best “person- 
ality.” Said this young man, “I have watched that examination for 
‘personality’ ever since I have been in business, and I find that mana- 
gers without even knowing it are basing ninety per cent of it on good 
speech.” 


I had a little experience of my own a few months ago which I 
trust that those of my tribe will not misunderstand if I relate. I wrote 
a very short and elementary article on good speech for a woman’s 
magazine. Any teacher of speech would recognize it as simply a few 
highlights of what every teacher of voice and diction would include in 
such a course. But the reading public took to it like travelers to an 
oasis in Sahara. A monthly magazine digest republished it; an insur- 
ance magazine republished it; a banker’s magazine republished it; two 
public school magazines republished it ; and two hundred readers wrote 
personal letters begging for additional information and for a list of 
books on the subject. 


These events have convinced me that America is following the 
path of all older civilizations, that the undetected undercurrent for good 
speech is becoming a visible wave. If we teachers of speech fail to 
recognize it we are blind to the facts and negligent of our responsibility. 
Now is the time to take measure of the facts, to take stock of our 
abiltiy to meet the needs, and to press forward. 


SPEECH EDUCATION’S PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By ExvizaBetH D. McDoweELu 
Chairman of Speech, Columbia University 


When a leading educator was asked what he considered the impor- 
tant new emphases in education his first reply was “speech”. In a 
recent discussion of a program for speech education in a small commu- 
nity an outstanding administrative leader said: “I am not sure I 
understand what you speech people mean when you use such terms as 
‘philosophy of speech,’ ‘speech science,’ and ‘speech arts.’ However, 
if you mean what I think you do, the programs you are planning are 
among the most thrilling proposals we have had in our attempts to 
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provide for ‘the good life’ in America.” He further requested that 
teachers of speech make available to persons interested in the recon- 
struction of the curriculum a more definite clarification of their philos- 
ophy of education as a whole and an evaluation of speech activities in 
light of their contribution to the constructive and enriching experiences 
which should make up the child’s day. In reply to his request for 
printed materials which would give a layman orientation in the field of 
speech education we had only a bibliography of references to classical 
and modern writers on literary criticism and a collection of miscella- 
neous points of view published by the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech Committee on the Curriculum in Secondary Schools, compiled 
ten years ago. 

A majority of the states of this Union have committees now at 
work on programs based on long-time educational planning to appraise 
the curriculum and reconstruct it in terms of present and future needs. 
Up to this time the services which speech education can render in such 
programs now evolving have not been actively presented to the policy- 
forming committees in any of these states. The personnel of these 
groups as they are now constituted are in no sense opposed to speech 
education, but are under the impression that necessary speech services 
are now being rendered as effectively as may be expected by the 
“departments” of English and social studies. For this reason we can- 
not expect the services which speech offers to be must advanced in the 
curricula as they will evolve unless more definite clarification of the 
functions of speech is brought to these committees by the responsible 
and competent teachers of speech. 


At the present time Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Texas, and other Southern States are undertaking a revision 
of state curricula. The state of Virginia has recently issued a series of 
reports representing a reconstruction of its curriculum, which have 
been described as among the most challenging documents which have 
come out of educational planning since the “seven cardinal principles” 
were proposed. 


There is a growing feeling that the increasing complexity of our 
social order is demanding certain definite changes in the existing edu- 
cational program. The life of today calls upon the schools to serve 
newer and wider purposes. The needs of youth between the ages of 
16 and 21, thrust into an economic world ill-prepared to offer them 
opportunities for earning a livelihood, has brought the necessity for 
extending mass education beyond the secondary school into junior 
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colleges and adult education activities. The proposals for such activi- 
ties now being given most serious consideration call for mastery of 
speech techniques in that discussion groups and dramatic activities. 
The proposals for such activities now being given most serious con- 
sideration call for mastery of speech techniques in that discussion 
groups and dramatic activities will play a large part in their successful 
culmination. Therein lies an opportunity for teachers of speech to 
promote the success of these undertakings by making their specialized 
experience available to these pioneers who are eager to enlist the inter- 
est and participation of all members of the profession and to capitalize 
the resources of educational leadership. 


How can we meet the challenge of this situation? 


First, by publicly recognizing the fact that teachers of speech are 
members of the profession of Education and by demonstrating our 
willingness to take a responsible part in moulding the policies and 
developing effective procedures in regard to the problems common to 
educators. 


The profession needs us now, for in all communities questions 
concerning the scope and nature of public education are being raised. 
Leaders in the profession are urging that educational policies be placed 
squarely before the public for frank and impartial discussion by indi- 
viduals and organized groups. Therefore, educators must provide 
technical advice and vision so that programs appropriate to the demands 
and potentialities of the times can be put into operation. 


Certainly teachers of speech should ally themselves with other 
groups of educators who are carrying the burden of reconstruction in 
the profession. This implies that members of the Southern Association 
in the Progressive Education Association in their efforts to provide 
better schools. It also involves strong affiliation with state as well as 
national professional groups, with particular emphasis upon coopera- 
tion with committees engaged in the reconstruction of the curriculum. 


Next, teachers of speech should set out upon a searching inquiry 
in regard to the adequacy of their present practice and the scope of 
their vision, or in light of comprehensive long-term planning. Such 
evaluation should deal with fundamentals rather than superficialities. 
It should be focused upon our philosophy of speech education and our 
knowledge of its functions in achieving “the good life” rather than 
upon a set of approved practices with little consideration of their 
applicability to various situations. 
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We should think of speech education not as a “department” of a 
subject-matter curriculum, but as a large body of services directed 
toward making individuals proficient in speech and consequently 
worthy of representation in the policy-forming groups of the adminis- 
trative units in which such services are rendered. 

The narrow speech specialist relying too much upon his “major 
work in speech” is going to have a hard time in the kind of schools 
now being planned. Mastery of his speech techniques and sciences is 
an essential part of his equipment but not enough to make him an inte- 
gral part of an educational enterprise. 


If we do not undertake such an inquiry we have no basis for 
complaint when crystalized programs do not make adequate provision 
for our specialized services. 

Because of its traditions the South is an unusually fertile field for 
making speech education effective. We are a sociable people, inclined 
to make opportunities for contacts with each other and cherishing our 
heritage of free discussion and forensic activity. 

Third, we should promote a program of surveys and other research 
directed toward disclosing our needs, our “best practices”, and our 
capacities to serve. We should also encourage experimentation with 
ways and means for improving speech education through teacher train- 
ing, mechanical aids, organized bodies of information, and the like. 


Fourth, we should conceive of speech education not in terms of 
schooling but in terms of life and support community drama and dis- 
cussion activities by insistence on their adequate financial support and 
competent direction. 

No field of educational endeavor offers greater challenge or 
greater potentialities for enrichment of life than does speech. It is 
worth the efforts involved inassuming our professional responsibility. 
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WHY SPEECH TRAINING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


By CarrIE RASMUSSEN 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


There are so many ways and methods of learning and studying 
today, that the whole procedure of education is an adventure, both to 
students and to teachers. We are offered so many paths for gaining 
and using knowledge that we seem to be exploring and finding new 
fields continually. Opportunities for self-expression are given to us 
on every side, and we see hidden talents coming to light all about us. 


We take seriously so many things, learning to read, to write, to 
cipher, to spell, to sing, to play, and so on, but the thing we do most 
of all—to communicate with our fellows—we take most lightly. It is 
perhaps a weakness on the part of man to take for granted that which 
he does without much effort or thought, no matter how badly he does it. 


Our communicative power is so vital to our existence, the way we 
transfer thought, the way we acquire and dispose of things, the way we 
entertain and inform, the way we enjoy our fellows, in short, the expo- 
sition of our personalities, why do we not think it important enough to 
improve, to refine, to cultivate? Is there any one thing that we do 
any more than speak? Is it not far more important then that we spend 
part of our time trying to improve our speech, than to spend all of the 
time trying to learn so many things that we use so little? 

Is it not important too that this improvement begin early in life, 
along with other things that we learn? Inasmuch as we know that this 
language we use is both bodily and linguistic, we must see the necessity 
of training the body, as well as the mind and voice, to be an interesting 
personality, and we must begin this training in the young child, before 
the muscles are set and the mental reactions are too inhibited to be made 
flexible. 

If the little child is taught to use his body together with his voice, 
to improve and to correlate his bodily actions with his words, and is 
given the opportunity to exercise these habits continuously, he will 
not develop the inhibitions and inexpressiveness evident in so many 
adults. 

No matter how little we understand it, or how little we care to 
admit it, this thing that we call communication—body and voice—is so 
much a part of us that we cannot escape it. We continually speak with 
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our whole bodies, whether we made audible sounds or not. If we are 
glad, we are glad all over; if we are angry, we are angry all over; when 
we are sad, we are sad all over, and anyone who looks at us can tell 
at a glance how we feel. Whether we speak words or not, our muscles 
tell how we feel. If we speak words, we merely give voice to the 
meaning we have already conveyed. 


If the body is so much a part of our expressive personalities, is it 
not important that we learn how to manipulate, care for, and express 
meaning with our bodies? Can we begin this training too early? 


If we look about us we will perceive that ail natural movement is 
rhythmical, whether it be produced by a human being or by natural 
forces, and that man has an inherent sense of rhythm, and a sense of 
well-being when he finds himself in tune with things, so rhythm should 
be a part of our early training. 


Little children dramatize everything they do; they imitate their 
mothers calling the grocer; they play they are the doctor giving medi- 
cine to their sick dolls; they pretend they are Mrs. Jones calling to 
extend an invitation to a party. They intepret all things about them in 
dramatic play. The grown man loses himself in dramatics pretending 
he is something he is not. The dramatic instinct is a natural impulse to 
growth, as well as an outlet for pent up emotions, and a healthy release 
to that restful world of fancy and make-believe, and it sets free the 
creative spirit, which gives more joy to man than any other one thing. 
Shall we neglect the early training and development of the dramatic 
impulse? Only if something else in the curriculum can be named that 
will give more development with the same effort. 


Poetry’s cool refreshing qualities offer all mankind an opportunity 
to bathe his tired intellect in its beauty just for the reading and enjoy- 
ing. We must as teachers then teach children early the joys of poetry. 
We must consider the child more than the poem in the teaching; if we 
do, we shall find poems that children like, and ways to make them like 
them. Little children are poets in themselves; their first cooings are 
poetic, and if we are wise in our teaching procedure from the earliest 
days in the poetry world, all men will like poetry. What a fountain of 
regeneration ! 


These, and many other things, which are potentialities in the life of 
the individual, are included in communication. We must not wait until 
the man is grown to expose him to them. We must begin with the 
little child. 
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TRAINING OF THE VOICE AND DICTION 
OF A SOUTHERNER FOR MOVING 
PICTURES 


By Gait PatRIcK 


It was said by Shakespeare, “Mend your speech lest it mar your 
fortune.” Nothing more fitting may be advised a southerner seeking 
success in the movies. 

When one comes to Hollywood with a southern accent it becomes 
necessary to learn a new language. I know, for I’ve just gone through 
the transformation. 

Nor is the process an easy one. Acquiring an accent, it appears, is 
much less effort than losing one, but for any who strives to become 
successful in the world of the films, the latter is absolutely essential. 
One has no alternative than to dig in, and through concentrated effort, 
emerge with a speech that is not colloquially identified with any par- 
ticular section of our country. 

A southern accent is soothing and delightful, Hollywood agrees, 
but there aren’t a sufficient number of distinctly southern roles for a 
southern miss to induce her to limit her scope of endeavor by retaining 
her naturally acquired manner of speech. Super-sensitive audiences, 
always critical of movie work, are quick to resent a southern accent in 
any but a southern portrayal. 

For that matter, southern audiences arise immediately in loud 
protest when anyone other than a true southerner tries to present a 
southern characterization. 

The final authority on whether diction or pronunciation is faulty 
or not rests with Mr. and Mrs. Audience, an authority so widely diversi- 
fied that it is never wholly satisfied. 

The Hollywood method of speech correction, so to speak, embraces 
three fundamental sciences, i. e., lexicology, grammar and rhetoric. 

For three hours daily, week upon week, I went through tiring 
lessons of word drills. There were hours of exercises in volume con- 
trol, lip and tongue movements, facial expressions and mouth formation 
as I framed words and delivered them. Much of this was done before 
mirrors in order that I could see my faults and correct them. The 
movie camera, for which I was training, is a very strict taskmaster to 
satisfy, when one considers how it frequently magnifies ones face many 
times the normal size for purposes of close-ups. 

I read aloud countless plays and movie scripts, my teachers always 
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placing emphasis on enunciation and pronunciation. 

The vowels and word endings gave me particular difficulty. I 
encountered trouble whenever the letters “d”—‘“g” and “t” finished 
words. It was merely a question of time and patience until it was 
announced that I was suddenly devoid of any trace of a southern 
accent. 

I was given my first screen role in “The Mysterious Rider.” It 
was one of those wild and woolly western pictures with me, a daughter 
of Alabama, cast as a girl of the great southwest. 

Lona Andre, from Tennessee, was with me in the picture. For 
some strange unaccountable reason, whenever Lona and I became 
engaged in conversation I inadvertantly lapsed back into the southern 
tongue which had been mine before my speech conversion. For our 
own good, Lona and I tried to avoid unnecessary conversation for fear 
it would tend to affect our speech. 

Then came “Murder in the Zoo” where I met my first unsurmount- 
able obstacle in speech. I encountered a line of dialogue I was to 
deliver which read, “There’s mud on your shoes.” 

Try as I would, even with the combined efforts of the director, 
the sound technician and others on the set, I couldn’t pronounce it in 
any manner other than would be employed by a daughter of the south. 

No substitute speech could be found and we had to record it 
exactly as it was originally written. The scene was later “cut” from 
the film. My Alabama method of delivery couldn’t be made to sound 
as anything else. 

One word, a tiny little three-lettered word, next managed to trip 
me completely. In “Death Takes a Holiday” the word “War” came 
along in one of my speeches. I had my own two-syllable method of 
pronouncing it and even with hours of rehearsing, it still sounded as 
though it were spelled “wa-ah.” 

Now, after three years in Hollywood, although I find a deep meas- 
ure of regret in having completely lost all trace of my natural manner 
of speech, there is nevertheless a great satisfaction in knowing that I 
have succeeded in losing what otherwise would prove a stumbling block 
in advancing myself in my chosen line of endeavor. 

Even now, as a matter of fact, there are three regular occasions 
when I lapse back into my own true manner of speech. Get me mad, 
get me excited or get me in the company of my relatives, and instead of 
remaining Gail Patrick of Hollywood, I automatically become Mar- 
‘garet Fitzpatrick of “Bumingham.” 

For—you see—I am, after all, a true daughter of the Old South. 
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CHORAL READING: ITS APPLICATION TO 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


By Mary ELeanor Lutz 
Louisiana State University 


Choral Reading is not new; it is as old as the drama itself, for it is 
a revival of that very ancient art—the Greek Choral Chant. Modern 
Choral Reading, however, began thirteen years ago in Glasgow under 
the guidance of Miss Marjorie Gullan, a Scotch woman. Since then, 
choric speaking has been spreading over the world. 

The teacher of speech has a twofold interest in Choral Reading. 
It is an excellent class room exercise and it is an attractive form of 
entertainment for a dramatic program. Choric verse speaking exer- 
cises are more interesting to the students than the ordinary type of 
class exercises, yet the purpose of each is the same. As a form of 
entertainment it is novel and educational. 

Choral Reading, as we know it today, is the oral interpretation of 
poetry by a group. The world of poetry is large and every type is not 
suitable for choral recitation. Only that type of poetry in which the 
rhythm is compelling and a definite value is present can be used. That 
definite value may be any one of a number of things—vivid word pic- 
tures, movement, a definite age-appeal, contrasted moods, an enter- 
taining narrative, or beautiful sounds. Purely personal and introspec- 
tive poems, the delicate lyrics, the long, involved, philosophical works, 
and the poems with a difficult word-order are obviously not suitable 
to choric verse speaking. 

The age, sex, and interests of the group are important factors in 
choosing a poem for choric speaking. The students must be capable of 
understanding the selection that they are interpreting. 

Another factor that will influence the choice of material is the 
objective of the recitation. A poem suitable for presentation as a form 
of entertainment might have little value as a class room exercise. Con- 
versely, a selection that offers an excellent opportunity for a special 
exercise might provide poor entertainment. 

Once the selections are chosen, they will have to be arranged. 
Again, this will depend upon the age, sex, needs, advantages, and 
objective of the Choral Reading group. Usually there are more ways 
than one to present a selection, although there may be one that seems 
the most logical. Pre-arranged selections may be obtained from schools 
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offering Choral Reading. At the end of this article, there is a list of 
books and articles which will prove helpful. 

Most teachers and students, however, will want to arrange their 
own materials. Each Choral Reading group will have its own special 
difficulties, needs, and advantages. The teacher and the students, 
knowing these facts, will adapt the selection with the particular group 
in mind. 

If the group is experienced, experiments with new arrangements 
and new types of material are welcomed. With other groups, it is best 
to use the selections that have proven successful. There are numbers 
of poems of almost every mood and for different age groups that are 
available and have been used by other directors. 

The method of conducting and presenting the selection will vary 
with the objective of the performance. The basic objective of Choral 
Reading as a class room exercise is to benefit the student. On the 
contrary, the primary aim of Choral Reading as a form of entertain- 
ment is to present a beautiful and correct performance. It will readily 
be seen that the students’ training will be different in each group. 

In the class room the size of the Choral Reading group will be the 
size of the class. Some authorities prefer high, medium, and low voice 
groups. Experience at Louisiana State University has shown that 
men’s high and low and women’s high and low voice groups are more 
effective. If the class is small, fewer groups may be formed; if the 
opposite is true, the groups may be further subdivided. 

Each student is asked to read a few lines in his normal voice and 
is then assigned to the group to which his voice seems the most adapted. 
As his voice improves in range and flexibility, he is changed to another 
group in order that his vocal training may be more varied. After 
practicing Choral Reading exercises, each student should be able to 
blend his voice with either group. 

If the Choral Reading group is to present an entertainment pro- 
gram, the size of the chorus will vary with the types of selections 
chosen. In assigning lines and in forming the different voice groups, 
type-casting will be the method used. Only those students who have 
the best voices and the most choric experience will be chosen. 

For a public performance, suggestive backgrounds, simple cos- 
tumes, and elaborate lighting effects may be used to aid the interpreta- 
tion. Platforms and inner stages will provide interesting groupings. 
These aids are not necessary and if they are used, they should never 
dominate the thought and feeling of the selections. 
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Some of the values of Choral Reading are: 
An opportunity for every student to participate. 
Develops self-control and poise. 
. Stimulates good speech habits: 

a. Clean enunciation. 

b. Correct pronunciation. 

c. Adequate projection. 

d. Correct breathing. 


. Improves the voice in: 


a. Range. 

b. Flexibility. 

c. Control. 

d. Agreeable quality. 


. Develops a totality of bodily activity. 

. Improves the recognition and appreciation of poetic rhythm. 
. Develops an understanding and appreciation of poetry. 

. Develops certain mental faculties relating to speech: 


a. Thought. 
b. Imagination. 
c. Observation. 
d. Memory. 


. Encourages group cooperation. 
. Provides a novel and educational entertainment to the students and to the 


audience. 
It is for all ages, from the kindergartens to the universities. 


Some of the difficulties to be avoided are: 
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. Straining the voice. 

. Substituting a “sing-song” chant for the more difficult rhythm. 
. Subordinating thought and feeling to rhythm. 

. Obvious individuality. 

. Carelessness in speech habits. 

. Over-sensitizing weak students by competition. 

. Lack of flexibility of mind and body. 

. Imitation of the leader. 

. Over-interpretation. 

. Tendency to slow the tempo. 


Most of these difficulties can be solved if the teacher thoroughly 
understands the objectives of choral reading and constantly works 


towa 


rd them. Choric verse speaking has been successful as a class 


room exercise and as a form of entertainment. Progressive teachers of 
speech will not overlook the possibilities of Choral Reading as an 


aid in the teaching of that subject. 
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DISORDERS OF SPEECH 


By SMILey Branton, M. D. 


Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Cornell Medical College, 
New York City 


Speech disorders may be classified from the descriptive standpoint 
as follows: (1) Delayed speech, (2) Oral inactivities, (3) Letter 
substitution, and (4) stuttering, which includes stammering. 


DELAYED SPEECH 


The normal child begins to use voluntary speech when it is about 
fifteen months old. If speech is delayed a year beyond this time the 
child should be examined by a physician who is familiar with nervous 
diseases. The four common causes for delayed speech are: (a) Lack 
of mental development, (b) lack of necessity for speech, (c) Contin- 
ued illness with extreme malnutrition during infancy, and (d) un- 
healthy emotional attitudes. 


Lack of mental developments The brain must be normal in order 
that the child develop speech. Sometimes the brain is injured through 
accident or disease, and speech does not develop. If the injury is dis- 
covered early and treatment is instituted, speech may be improved, but 
if the child is left untreated for several years after the injury, the 
chances for improving speech are very remote. 

Lack of necessity for speech: Speech is developed in response to 
definite needs. If the child has too much done for it, speech is delayed 
or the speech is a jargon which no one but the parents can understand. 
Such children may be made to talk by refusing to give them what they 
want until they make an attempt to ask for it. 

Continued illness with extreme malnutrition during infancy: 
Speech disorders caused by illness or malnutrition should be referred to 
the physician for treatment. Such cases are not common. 

Unhealthy emotional attitudess We find children who are ex- 
tremely negativistic and who refuse to talk, and develop a condition of 
mutism. Sometimes we find even young children with emotional atti- 
tudes that are similar to those which we find in older people, whom we 
call hysterical. Here, there is a definite emotional conflict which 
shows itself in a physical symptom, causing the child to refuse to 
speak. Such cases need careful study and training, and in nearly 
every such case the home conditions must be modified. 
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ORAL INACTIVITIES 

These consist of a slurring or indistinctness of speech, which may 
be due to some organic disease of the speech organs, to some emotional 
conflict, or to some difficulty in the learning process. The learning 
process is often interfered with through unwise attempts on the part of 
the parents or teachers to give the child phonetics. Some of the cases 
or oral inactivity have suffered from malnutrition in early childhood. 
The treatment consists of re-education of the speech organs through 
corrective phonetics, care being taken that the child is not made speech- 
conscious or over-anxious. In nearly every case emotional re-education 
is also necessary, since there has been built up a series of little fears and 
feelings of insecurity because of the speech defect. 

LETTER SUBSTITUTION 

This is usually called lalling or lisping, and is a substitution of one 
sound for another—such as th for s, w for r, tsh for tr, and t for k. 
This defect is often said to be caused by some abnormality of the 
teeth or palatal arch. Our observations, however, have led us to believe 
that a minority of these cases are caused by organic abnormality. The 
majority are caused by emotional conflicts. Many of them are due 
to a retention of infantile phonetic habits. The treatment consists of 
two parts: (a) Emotional re-education, and (b) phonetic re-education. 
Even in those cases that are the result of organic difficulties there 
will be certain fears and emotional reactions connected with the speech 
which must be eliminated before a cure can be effected. In treating 
this defect the teacher must do three things: 

1. He must determine the position of the tongue (or speech organs) 
in the incorrectly made sound. 

2. He must know the position of the tongue (or speech organs) in 
the correctly made sound. 

3. He must be able to determine what over-reaction of the articula- 
tory organs is likely to give the sound desired. 

In working with the child there are three points to be noted, which 
may be roughly stated as follows: (a) unlearning of the wrong posi- 
tion of the articulatory organs, (b) learning the right position of the 
articulatory organs, and (c) practice-until a correct habitual use of the 
right organs has been obtained. This will mean that the teacher must 
have a thorough knowledge of phonetics. 

Straightening the teeth is rarely necessary. Removing the tonsils 
and widening the palatal arch is scarcely, if ever, necessary. In the 
treatment care must be taken not to make the child too speech-con- 
scious. Often the lisper may, through unwise training, begin to stutter. 
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STUTTERING, WHICH INCLUDES STAMMERING 

Stuttering, under which we include stammering, may be described 
as a break in the rhythm of speech due to a blocking or inhibiting of 
the muscle coordinations. It must not be thought of as a disease but 
as a symptom of any of a number of underlying conditions. 

Stuttering is common enough in children to constitute a very 
serious difficulty. In a personal survey of six thousand school children 
of Madison, Wisconsin, it was found that eight out of one thousand 
stuttered. Dr. Wallin found in a survey of St. Louis school children 
that seven out of one thousand stuttered. The average percentage of 
stuttering found in many surveys in this country and abroad shows 
that about nine children out of every thousand stutter. 

Not infrequently we hear it claimed that children who stutter will 
overcome it in time. In order to determine the number of boys and 
girls who reach eighteen and still stutter, a personal survey was made 
of fourteen hundred members of the entering Freshman class at the 
University of Wisconsin. It was found that one per cent of the stu- 
dents had a marked stutter, and one per cent had a mild stutter, making 
two per cent in all. It will be seen from these figures that stuttering is 
not outgrown to any great degree, and even though the defect itself 
disappears there remains the defect in the emotions—an undue sensi- 
tiveness, a feeling of inferiority which interferes with the progress of 
the individual. 

There is, apparently, very little relationship between the severity 
of the symptom and the severity of the emotional difficulty which is 
the cause of the symptom. Many people have a very slight defect, so 
slight that it cannot be noticed, but they feel severely handicapped 
because, as one boy expressed it to me, he never knew when he was 
going to have trouble with a word, and, even though he stuttered very 
rarely, meeting people and adjusting to groups were a terrible strain 
on him. 

Curiously enough, the distribution of stuttering in boys and girls 
is very disproportionate. There is four to six times as much stuttering 
among boys as among girls. Just why this is so, no one knows. When 
a girl does stutter, however, it is just as difficult to overcome the 
defect as it is in a boy. 

We do not find any explanation of the cause of stuttering through 
the examination of the bodily organs. Of course, such conditions as 
malnutrition, diseased tonsils, carious teeth, and nasal obstructions may 
cause an increase in the natural irritability of the nervous system, but 
those conditions are not the cause of stuttering. 
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Moreover, stuttering is not inherited. A sensitive nervous system 
is inherited, on the basis of which stuttering is likely to develop without 
the proper discipline and training. 

Speech is man’s chief medium of adjustment to other people ; this 
is the great function of speech. Speech is the chief means by which we 
come in contact with our fellow beings. It is the way in which we 
adjust ourselves to the great group. Stuttering, then, is caused by the 
fear, partly conscious and partly subconscious, of meeting the group. 
The child fears to meet the group, but he also has a desire to do so. 
He would like to flee away from the situation altogether. He would 
like, if possible, to meet the situation. These tendencies to flee away 
and to meet the situation come into conflict, and we have a compromise 
in which we have neither good speech nor absence of speech, but 
broken, inhibited, stuttering speech. 

A search of the emotional life of stuttering children always reveals 
some of these defects—timidity, strong feelings of inferiority, an over- 
dependence on the parents, and feelings of inadequacy. In some cases 
we notice a marked rigidity towards life, an unwillingness to change 
food and sleep habits, an over suggestibility, a chronic fear of meeting 
certain groups of people or situations, and a marked sensitiveness. 

The essential characteristic of the temperament of the stuttering 
child is a marked sensitiveness to social situations. This sensitiveness 
is really a great virtue if properly trained and controlled. In my own 
experience with stutterers, I have come to feel that they have the most 
pleasing and delightful personalities of any group of people that I know 
of. Their quick responses to social situations, their marked sensitive- 
ness, their keenness of perception of social relationships give them an 
insight and develop in them a type of personality which is pleasing and 
appealing. Stuttering, then, should not be thought of as something 
that is wholly bad. It should be thought of more as a danger signal 
which indicates that the child requires very careful training in order 
that he may make use of a sensitive, over-reacting nervous system. 


The treatment of stuttering falls under three headings: (a) physi- 
cal hygiene, (b) mental hygiene, by which we mean emotional re-edu- 
cation, and (c) relaxation and training in muscle coordination. 

(a) The laws of physical hygiene are well known to parents, so 

we will not dwell on this phase. 

(b) In mental hygiene the most fundamental thing is the changing 
of the general emotional reactions and the correcting of faulty 
attitudes which give rise to tension. The child must be 
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trained to work successfully rather than to day-dream, and 
to get along well with other children. Some outlet must be 
found for the child’s fundamental, social, and biological ten- 
dencies and for his necessity for winning some success. 

As part of the re-education we include suggestion. This may be 
given in two ways: (1) Direct suggestion, by showing the child that 
he can talk when alone and in certain situations, and then assuring him 
that if he can talk in one situation he can talk in others. (2) Indirect 
suggestion is given by the teacher’s attitude and by the attitude in the 
home. It often occurs that the indirect suggestion of the attitude in 
the home overcomes all of the teacher’s good work with the child. 
Whenever the child does well, he should be praised for it and the sug- 
gestion given that he will be able to continue to improve until, finally, 
the speech defect is eliminated altogether. Gradually, as the child 
improves, he should be made to give talks in front of other people and 
to place himself in situations where he will have to talk and answer 
questions. 

Parents should absolutely ignore the child’s speech defect. They 
should not ask him to repeat the sentences and should not seem dis- 
tressed or irritated when the child becomes blocked or inhibited. Even 
slight changes of expression on the face are noticed by the stuttering 
child. An example of this is a boy I once treated for a year without 
any results whatever. His parents moved away, and he remained in 
the city in order to go to school. During the year that he was away 
from his parents, his speech defect was completely eliminated. I asked 
him why he did not get well while he was at home. He said, “I used 
to feel so badly at home every time I stuttered because my mother 
would look distressed and unhappy, and this made me so self-conscious 
and nervous that I could not get well while I was at home.” 

(c) The use of phonetics or of vocal exercises, such as inflection, 
change of pitch, breathing, etc., is to be avoided. There is no difficulty 
in the child’s speech mechanism. The difficulty is chiefly psychologi- 
cal. Practice in speech, as a whole, and talking to people are to be 
encouraged because this is really training the child to meet situations. 
One of the most helpful things is the teaching of general relaxation. 
In this the child lies down and relaxes the whole body—feet and legs, 
thighs, abdomen, chest, neck, fingers, forearm, upper arm, and, finally, 
the tongue, jaw, and face. When the child is completely relaxed he is 
asked to repeat a sentence, and, later on, to tell a story and to carry on 
a conversation ; and when he can do this, he is trained to carry this feel- 
ing of relaxation with him as he goes about his daily activities. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE BASES OF SPEECH. By Giles Wilkeson Gray and Claude 
Merton Wise, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934, pps. 439. 


THE BASES OF SPEECH is presented as a textbook for the 
fundamental speech course. Drs. Gray and Wise believe that the best 
approach to such a beginning study is through the consideration of the 
social, the physical, the physiological, the phonetic, the neurological, 
the psychological, the genetic, and the linguistic bases of speech. 
Through these eight avenues they have led to one of the most complete 
and careful discussions of the field of speech to be found anywhere— 
one which every teacher of the subject should read carefully and re- 
read painstakingly. 

In chapter one “The Social Basis”, the authors consider not only 
the necessity for good speech, since speech is the best mode of commu- 
nication, but also the characteristics of good speech (voice qualities, 
pitch, flexibility, enunciation, pronunciation, et cetera) and the aims 
of language (purposiveness, directness-communicativeness). “The 
Physical Basis” as presented here is not usually included in textbook 
discussions, especially not in such detail. There are graphs of sine waves 
and of tuning forks in vibration, and a whole page of pictures of char- 
acteristic sound waves produced by certain vowel sounds. There is a 
discussion of vibrators, resonators, harmonic motion, the basic factors 
of sound (pitch, intensity, timbre, volume and time), and the applica- 
tion of these various factors to the production of the human voice. 
Another addendum not included in many discussions, is the anatomy 
of the ear and the physiology of hearing. This material, along with the 
usual presentation of the anatomy of the speech organs, the muscles of 
thorax and larynx, the action of the vocal bands, the velum, the tongue, 
and the lips, is given as part of “The Physiological Basis”. 


The aim of the authors in writing this text is perhaps best 
expressed in their own words. (Preface, p. xi) 


“1. We believe that a textbook for the fundamental speech course should 
not seek to be an inclusive survey of several or all of the various phases of 
speech study. Specifically, it should not attempt to be a textbook in general 
public speaking, debate, drama, interpretation, speech correction, etc. To under- 
take such inclusiveness is to traffic in smatterings, to court the risk of super- 
ficiality and futile diffusiveness, and to take away the edge of the student’s 
appetite for specialized speech studies in their proper completeness and at the 
proper time. Such a text would not be a basic text, by reason of the inadequate 
consideration, or the complete omission, or really basic material. 
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“2. We believe, furthermore, that the textbook for the fundamental speech 
course should not be principally a treatment of some one or more of these 
studies, as, for example, public speaking. The consequent inadequate treatment 
or complete omission of really basic studies would place the book in the likeness 
of a house with a poor foundation, or none at all. 

“3. We believe that the fundamental textbook should, avoiding both the 
practices outlined above, address itself to that material which is basic to all 
the phases of speech enumerated in No. 1. We tentatively conceive this basic 
material to be comprehended under the titles used for our chapter headings, viz., 
the Social, Physical, Physiological, Phonetic, Nourological, Psychological, 
Genetic, and Linguistic Bases of Speech.” 

Contrary to the all-too-common procedure, they actually keep to 
this aim. There is no mention of and no tieup with public speaking, 
debate, drama, interpretation, or any other definite phase of speech 
activity. In “The Social Basis of Speech”, there is no mention of a 
speaker-audience situation ; in “The Phonetic Basis” or “The Linguistic 
Basis”, there is no attempt to connect the discussion with interpreta- 
tion, or reading, or acting. 

Chapter four, “The Phonetic Basis”, will be of especial and partic- 
ular interest to teachers in Southern schools. The topic, “Is there a 
Standard English”, is an extremely sane and sensible discussion of this 
omnipresent problem and should give much satisfaction to those who 
are constantly assailed by our Anglo-maniac and stage-English addicted 
brethren (or more generally sisters). Again, (pps. 216ff.) there is a 
very clear and satisfactory discussion of Southern speech: giving its 
sectional peculiarities, its common errors (“Deviations from Standard 
Southern”) and an abundance of pronunciation exercises fully anno- 
tated with phonetic symbols so that they are practical and easily used. 


The authors in their “Note to Teachers” (pps. xv ff.) suggest 
THE BASES OF SPEECH as a text book for the fundamental speech 
course, “without regard to where such a course appears in the curricu- 
lum of a given school”. Like all of us, they would prefer “that the 
fundamental course in any school may be allocated to the freshman 
year, or as near there as possible”. They suggest that the material of 
this book may be covered in a one-semester three-hour course, but 
would prefer that two semesters be given to it. What they expect the 
student to gain from the course they do not say except that “the longer 
course is far more effective in habituating the student in the uses of 
good speech”. They suggest that “a fundamental speech course fails in 
its purpose if it does not include much practice work”. “One-third of 
the recitations, as an irreducible minimum, should be devoted to prac- 
tice.” One wonders why, then, the apparent abhorrence of crossing the 
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line between theory and practice and the very careful keeping away 
from any reference to a definite speaking situation. Most of the exer- 
cises are in the form of choral readings (which, incidentally, are for the 
most part, very well chosen and have good marginal notations for 
assignment of lines to groups or individuals). 

The question will undoubtedly rise unanswered in the minds of 
many teachers, how they can give “an irreducible minimum” of one 
hour weekly to practical projects and expect to present the manifold 
theoretical data of this book in the remaining time. Some freshmen 
minds may be capable of assimilating it “as it”, but most fundamental 
courses in psychology are not open to first year students, and in most 
schools material presented here dealing with acoustics, sound waves, 
and experimentation with complicated laboratory instruments, is cer- 
tainly not dealt with in freshman courses. 

It would be an interesting discussion to consider how the assimila- 
tion of the theoretical knowledge of THE BASES OF SPEECH 
would aid in the development of better speech and how the bridge 
between the weekly practice hour and the discussional two hours should 
be constructed. 

Many students who are not at all interested in the technical 
aspects of speech nor in the very closely allied and associated fields 
designated here as “Bases”, are asking for a course in speech which 
will be of cultural value and practical application. Where should they 
expect to attain this goal except in the fundamental course? Many 
teachers, no doubt, will fail to agree that the text under consideration 
will fit into he picture. 

The sincere thanks of every teacher of speech and every research 
worker in the field are due to the authors of THE BASES OF 
SPEECH. Because of its careful scientific presentation of material 
and its definition of the wide and important place of speech in the 
field of human thought, it deserves recognition and careful reading. 
It will undoubtedly provoke much thoughtful discussion (which is a 
virtue), but there will be many who will remain unconvinced of its 
applicability as a textbook for fundamental speech courses in the 
ordinary school. 

Marsee Fred Evans, Birmingham-Southern College. 
* ok Ok Ok OX 


SPEECH, by Wilhemina G. Hedde and William Norwood Bri- 
gance, the new book for high school speech classes, has been selected 
for review in the March Bulletin. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


(Edited by Miss Louise Sawyer, Georgia State Woman’s College, 
Valdosta, Georgia. All items for this column should be mailed 
direct to Miss Sawyer.) 

*e¢ 82 8 

Dr. Claude Merton Wise, Louisiana State University, gave a 
series of lectures for the Symposium in Speech Re-Education at North- 
western University this summer. His lectures were: 

1. A Point of View concerning Standard English Speech. 

2. Southern and General American Speech. 

3. Eastern American and Stage Speech. 

4. Substitutions in Foreign Dialects. 

Dr. Wise went from Northwestern to England, where he spoke 
before the Second International Congress of Phonetics in London. His 
subject was “A Comparison of Certain Features of American and Brit- 
ish Pronunciation”. While in London Dr. Wise met with the Associa- 
tion of Experimental Phonetics. 

. ee oe 


Professor A. M. Harris, head of the Department of Public Speak- 
ing at Vanderbilt, who has been on health leave last year, is much 
better but the doctors think it advisable to rest another year. He plans 
to spend another winter in Tuscon, Arizona. 

Mrs. Helene B. Hart will act in Mr. Harris’ place during his 
absence this year. Mrs. Hart attended the Southern Student Confer- 
ence in Blue Ridge, North Carolina. She acted as Chairman of the 
Planning Committee for the second year. Mrs. Hart also went to New 
York for the Hazen Foundation Conference. 

Mr. O. C. Miller, Vanderbilt, Studied at Columbia University this 
summer. He will resume his teaching at Vanderbilt this fall. 

x oe * Ok Ok 


The “ACE” Badge, Button & Medal Co., 303-305 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, gave us the cup for the After-Dinner Speaking Contest. We 
are grateful to them for the cup which has been engraved and for- 
warded to Rollins College, the winner last spring. By the way, they 
have an excellent line of trophies, cups, pins and medals at most rea- 
sonable prices. Send for a catalogue. 

x * * * * 


“Speech Arts” have been duly approved by the State Board of 
Education in Tennessee. Miss Laveta Epperson of Chattanooga pre- 
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sented to Mr. R. R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, a syllabus 
which was accepted and approved. Provision is made for “Funda- 
mentals of Speech”, “Public Speaking and Debate”, “Interpretative 
Reading”, and “Dramatics”. Each is to be allowed one-half unit cre- 
dit for eighteen weeks with the fundamental course as prerequisite. 
Good work, Miss Epperson! 

a 

There are five distinguished Southerners who are engaged in 
Speech in other sections of the country. They are: 

Dr. W. Norwood Brigance, Head of the Speech Department, 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Dr. Brigance is a native 
Mississippian. 

Dr. Elizabeth Dickinson McDowell, Head of the Speech Depart- 
ment, Columbia University. Dr. McDowell is from Birmingham, Ala. 

Dr. Cabot Greet, English Department, Columbia University, 
Editor of American Speech. Dr. Greet is a native Texan. 

Dr. Smiley Blanton of the Cornell Medical College, New York 
City, is from Birmingham, Alabama. 

Dr. A. F. Blank of the Department of Public Speaking, University 
of California, Berkeley. Dr. Blanks is a native Louisianian. 

These five distinguished speech specialists have either contributed 
to this issue of our magazine or will contribute to our next issue. We 
appreciate the interest that these Southerners have shown in the speech 
work of their native section. We believe these contributions alone will 
make our publication worthwhile. 

oe * 2 4 

Hazel Abbot, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, as 
usual did the unusual by presenting “The Great God Brown,” O’Neill, 
with an all girl cast. It was worked out with expressionistic settings, 
twelve settings and eleven shifts. The Converse commencement play 
was “Richard of Bordeaux.” Special costumes were made for the 
production by Van Horn in Philadelphia. Last fall Miss Abbot pre- 
sented the play, “The Drunkard.” 

Miss Abbot attended Vassar this summer. It was the first time 
a course was offered in the Experimental Theatre, under the direction 
of Hallie Flanagan and Lester Lang. 

Three productions of the summer were: “Ladies are Made,” the 
author being a Vassar graduate ; “The Phantom Bride” and the Amer- 
ican Premier of W. H. Ander’s satiric verse play—The Dance of 
Death” or “Come out into the Sun.” It was in the nature of a musical 
comedy. Mr. Leonard of the music faculty composed the music. 
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Professor Hopkins, University of Florida, taught the first six 

weeks summer term. After that he vacationed in Pennsylvania. 
x * * Ok x 

H. P. Constans taught both summer terms at the University of 
Florida. During the summer session the play “Miss Lulu Bett”, Zona 
Gale was presented. Professor Constans’ class in one-act plays pre- 
sented several plays as class projects. 

Professor Constans reports a very good enrollment in the Speech 
Department this summer. 

ees ee @ 

Dr. Stover, John B. Stetson University, presented the play “Her 
Husband’s Wife” this summer. 

This spring the University of Florida exchanged plays with South- 
ern College. Miss Will’s Vagabonds came to Gainesville on April 8th 
and presented Luly Volmer’s “Moonshine and Honeysuckle.” The 
University of Florida group went down to Lakeland on May 3rd and 
presented George Kelley’s “The Torch Bearers.” 

This play was given in Gainesville, May 10th to an audience of 
over one thousand. It was also broadcasted over radio. 

. pk, ee 

Miss Frances Turner, for the past two years an assistant in the 
Department of Speech at the University of Alabama, is teaching speech 
and English at Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi. 

es & £ @ 

Miss Edna West, Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia, presented 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” as the senior play. The scenery was 
made by the class and a large tree made of wire and newspapers caused 
a great deal of favorable comment. 

Miss West is adding a new course this fall in stage craft. 

.* & + * 

Miss Dorothy Richey; Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C., and Miss 
Lucile Houston, Dodd College, Shreveport, La., did graduate work at 
Northwestern University this summer. 

ce 2a B® 

Miss Lucile Jenkins, Fairmont Senior High School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, attended Northwestern University this summer. 

os eee 

Miss Dorothy Crane, Director of Dramatics in the Newport News, 
Virginia, High School, was one of the directors and actors with the 
summer stock company at Rye Beach, N. H. 
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The Georgia Association of Teachers of Speech held its annual 
meeting in connection with the Georgia Education Association, in 
Macon, April 12-13. 

Dean Ralph Dennis, Northwestern University, was the main 
speaker on the opening night of the Georgia Education Association’s 
70th Annual Convention. Dean Dennis spoke before the Speech group 
and also the Georgia Council of English. 

Miss Polly Vaughn, Agnes Scott, was the guest reader at the 
Georgia Association of Teachers of Speech banquet. 

x ok Ok Ok Ok 

Dr. Gladys Lynch, Judson College, spent the summer with her 

parents in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
oe ee 

Vera Paul is teaching “some place” in Oregon. Miss Paul was 
taking special work at Northwestern this summer. 

¢ a2 eS 

Miss Elizabeth Otwell who has been in the Speech Department at 
Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Alabama goes to Danville, Vir- 
ginia as head of the Speech Department at Averitt College. 

x ok Ok Ok Ox 


Mrs. Laura Cousins Suydam is the new teacher of speech in Ram- 
say High School, Birmingham. Mrs. Suydam was an auditorium 
teacher at Barrett School. 


* * * * * 


Miss Mildred Singer, formerly of New Orleans, is the new teacher 
of speech and dramatic art at M. S. C. W., Columbus, Mississippi, 
replacing Louise Thomas. 

. *) Bios 

J. H. Henning, formerly of Gillette High School, Wyoming, has 
accepted a position on the faculty at Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama. 

x oe Ok Ok Ox 

Frederick H. Koch, University of North Carolina, taught play- 

wrighting at Columbia University this summer. 
**e¢ 2 2 8 
Sarah Lowery, Baylor University, Texas, did graduate work at 
the University of Iowa: 
on oe ee 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Gainesville, Florida, April 14-18, 1936 











